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The Queen felt it to be her duty to read all the dispatches which entered or
left the Foreign Office. Nor did she regard this duty as being merely formal.
She liked to see the outgoing dispatches in draft so that any suggestions which she
had to make could be considered by the Secretary of State before the dispatch
was completed.

1848, the year of European revolutions, was doubtless a year of high pressure
in Foreign Office business, but the Queen would not accept this as an excuse
for ignoring her position. On I7th April 1848 she writes to Palmerston :

" The Queen not having heard anything from Lord Palmerston respecting foreign
affairs for so long a time, and as he must be in constant communication with the
Foreign Ministers in these most eventful and anxious times, writes to urge Lord
Palmerston to keep her informed of what he hears, and of the views of the Govern-
ment on the important questions before us.

She now only gets the Drafts when they are gone."

Lord Palmerston replied civilly enough, but did not excuse himself and did
not offer to do better. He sent her the drafts, but, by the time the Queen's
comments could be conveyed to him, the dispatches had been signed and sent
off. In September 1848, a very important dispatch concerning joint British and
French mediation in the Austro-Sardinian war was sent to the Austrian Govern-
ment, which declined the mediation.

Victoria wrote to the Prime Minister, Lord John Russell (7th September 1848):

" The Queen must send the enclosed draft to Lord John Russell, with a copy of
her letter to Lord Palmerston upon it. Lord Palmerston as usual has pretended not
to have had time to submit the draft to the Queen before he sent it off. What the
Queen has long suspected and often warned against is on the point of happening,
viz. Lord Palmerston's using the new entente cordiale for the purpose of wresting
from Austria her Italian provinces by French arms. This will be an iniquitous
proceeding."

The Queen then saw Lord John Russell and made a memorandum of the
conversation (igth September 1848)*

" I said to Lord John Russell that I must mention to him a subject which was a
serious one, one that I had delayed mentioning for some time, but which I felt I must
speak quite openly to him upon now, namely about Lord Palmerston; that I really
felt I could hardly go on with him, that I had no confidence in him, and that it made
me seriously anxious and uneasy for the welfare of the country, and for the peace of
Europe in general, and that I felt very uneasy from one day to another as to what
might happen."

Lord Palmerston, the Queen said to Lord John Russell, was distrusted every-
where abroad; " his writings were always as bitter as gall and did great harm/*
Palmerston had an answer to the question why the Queen did not always